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the question must be left open." " Every portion of the cortex has, of course, 
been submitted to the finest microscopical examination. I am not ignorant of 
the work of Ramon y Cajal, Flechsig, Waldeyer etc. But it is none the less 
true that on the functional side the human brain is still terra incognita," 
I may be doing the author an injustice in inferring that he apparently yet 
hopes to find consciousness in some region even more obscure than the pineal 
gland ! 

When the author comes to discuss the paleontological evidence bearing upon 
the "dawn of humanity" and "The Advance of Mind," he is dealing with a 
question with which he is apparently more at home. His treatment of the 
growth of the higher primates and earliest man-like forms in the different 
geological eras — of the slow development of higher mental processes in man, 
of the causes (crises, etc.) which led to a more rapid mental development — are 
all interestingly dealt with, but in a highly speculative way. 

In conclusion we may say that the book cannot be judged by a scientific 
standard. In view of its many defects on the factual side and of the one-sided 
and warped view-point of the author, it is not even the type of readable book 

which ought to be recommended to the general public. 

John Boratson. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The Works of Aristotle Translated into English: De mirabilibus auscultationibus. 

By Launcelot D. Dowdall. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1909. 

Pp. 46 (unpaged). 

This member of the series of Oxford translations of Aristotle, published 
pursuant to the desire of Benjamin Jowett, is in itself insignificant, being in 
no sense the work of Aristotle, and the translation does not compare favorably 
with that of the major works already issued. But the treatise possesses a 
certain curious interest and the translation is adequate for the purposes of 
those who are likely to depend upon it. W. A. Heidel. 

Death and Resurrection, from the Point of View of the Cell-Theory. By Gustaf 

Bjorklund. Translated from the Swedish by J. E. Fries. Chicago, The 

Open Court Publishing Company, 1910. — pp. xix, 205. 

Gustaf Bjorklund is a compatriot of Swedenborg, and the present volume 
is characterized by the translator as "undoubtedly one of Sweden's most 
remarkable and interesting contributions to contemporary philosophy" (p. xv). 

The author believes that he finds in the results of modern cytology a new 
way of solving the problem of the immortality of the soul. "Life is not a 
material force; no living being can therefore arise from dead matter; all life 
has a supernatural origin in a higher immaterial world" (pp. 122 f.). This is 
Bjorklund's position. He finds physical force and life to be two "essentially 
different principles" (p. 91). Opposing Biichner's endeavor to reduce human 
life and personality to "Force and Matter," Bjorklund shows the scientific 
inadequacy of materialism. Modern science has shown the impossibility of 
generatio spontanea. Harvey, Spallanzani, Hoffmann, and Pasteur have indi- 
cated with increasing certainty the truth of the principle Omnem vivum ex 
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vivo. To prove its thesis, materialism must show that inorganic forces can 
of themselves produce organic substance and life. If man succeeded in pro- 
ducing life in the laboratory, materialism would have no cause for triumph; 
for man's 'creation' of life is by no means synonymous with spontaneous 
generation of life by mechanical forces themselves. Organic substance is "a 
product which the forces of nature cannot spontaneously produce" (p. 107). 
Life is an essential characteristic of living beings, as materiality is of matter. 

Now "every organism is a community, and, vice versa, every community 
is an organism" (p. 30). And it is from this point of view that Bjorklund 
restates his problem and tries to solve it. Humanity is immortal through 
the individuals comprising it; man is immortal through the individuals com- 
prising him, i. e., the cells; each cell, in its turn, is immortal through its more 
primary units, and so on ad infinitum, both ways. Life is immortal for the 
simple reason that life cannot become anything else: it can neither be spon- 
taneously created nor annihilated. It cannot pass into anything but other 
forms of life. 

In our study of the immortality of humanity, Bjorklund says, we regard 
it from the point of view of the man-units that go to make it up. He would 
consider man in a similar way, from the point of view of the cells. The soul 
of man is the collective 'soul' of the cells which form man's own building 
material, in the same way as the 'soul' of present-day society is the collective 
unity of our individual souls. To study the soul of man, one must be a 
cytologist, just as, to study the 'soul' of society, one must be a humanist. 
"What economic necessities are to man, the arterial blood is to the cells" 
(p. 146). But the soul comprehends "only the collective, not the individual 
wants of the cells" (p. 161). It is only in the collective co-operation of the 
cells comprising me that my immortality consists. My "translation" is 
my resurrection. Bjorklund 's "immortality" extends both ways; he points 
out that free-existence and deathlessness imply each other. 

The relation of man to infinity Bjorklund asserts, is now seen in a new light. 
"God is related to man as man is, not to the cell, but to the lower units of 
which the cell is composed. Between God and man there is at least one other 
organism that we know of, namely humanity " (p. 177). In thus systematizing 
all life in a graded series of orders, with God at one end and the hypothetically 
simplest cell-unit at the other, Bjorklund believes he has reconciled materialism 
and idealism. His position he calls "organic idealism" (p. 196). 

The above conception of collective cell-immortality is certainly original. 
Whether it will satisfy the longings of all religious-minded "cell-societies," is 
an open question. One can well see how the goal of the cell is man. Does man, 
then, find his immortality in society, and ultimately in "God," the hypo- 
thetically ultimate goal of all life? Bjorklund's book has the defects of its 
merits. It is doubtful whether the cytological categories are of themselves 
adequate for the solution of a problem as distinctly philosophical as that 
of immortality. But the Swedish thinker is stimulating, and deserves careful 
attention. Radoslav A. Tsanoff. 

New York City. 



